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A NOTE TO PROFESSOR ANGELL 

"OROFESSOR ANGELL 'S appreciated discussion 1 of my paper 
-*- on the 'Nature of Feeling' 2 seems to call for an explanation 
of my position, rather than for a reply to his argument; for it is 
evident that I have not succeeded in making clear the main points 
I wished to present. 

I had intended to call attention to the fact already noted by other 
psychologists, that the word 'feeling' is used with various diverse 
meanings ; and to show that writers of authority are wont to employ 
the word to express one meaning at one time, and another meaning 
at another time, and this without giving proper warning to their 
readers, and apparently without recognition of the fact that they 
are guilty of inconsistency. 

From this I meant to argue that the word is unfitted for use in 
careful psychological discussions; for the reason that even if the 
writer employing the term explains the meaning he attaches to it, 
and even if he avoids all inconsistent usages, some of his readers are 
almost certain to attach to the word connotations of their own prefer- 
ence which are utterly unwarranted. 

I am surprised, therefore, to find that I have left in Professor 
Angell's mind the impression that I agree 'that the term can be 
saved for technical service' (p. 169) ; for I had intended, on the 
contrary, to indicate that I am convinced that it is not only desirable, 
but perfectly possible, to eliminate the word from our psychological 
vocabulary, and that this may be done without finding ourselves 
lacking adequate and expressive words to take its place. 

In this connection I may say that I should never think of speak- 
ing of 'acute anxiety' (bottom of p. 172) as feeling. I should de- 
scribe it as an emotional state. 

What Professor Angell speaks of as my doctrine was intended 
to be merely a description of what is really meant by the term ' feel- 
ing' as it is employed in careful writing by psychologists whose 
words we must accept as authoritative and must treat with respect. 

Nothing could have surprised me more than the discovery that a 
psychological district attorney, whom I respect, and whose evidently 
friendly attitude I appreciate, should find himself called upon, in 
the interests of psychological morality, to institute an inquiry as to 
whether I was implicated in an attempted 'looting of the central 
storehouses of the mind in the interests of this project' (p. 173). 

Of any such intention I must plead not guilty; and if in the 
opinion of Professor Angell I have been caught in the aforesaid act 

'This Journal, Vol. III., No. 7. 
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of psychological burglary, and with the loot in my possession, I de- 
sire at once to make full and complete reparation: and I hereby 
express my desire to turn over to the court (perhaps the readers of 
this Journal will consent to act in that capacity) all such use of 
the word 'feeling' as I may have made in the past; giving to the 
philosophical public all possible assurances that I shall never again 
employ the word in psychological writing except where I may find 
it desirable to attempt to explain the meaning other writers intend 
to convey by its use. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. 
New Yobk City. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Freedom of Authority; Essays in Apologetics. J. Macbeide Steeeett. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. 1905. Pp. 319. 

Of the eight chapters of this book the first four are new, while the 
last four are reprints of former publications'. In Chapter L, ' The Free- 
dom of Authority,' the writer contends for human solidarity vs. abstract 
individualism. "Authority is the right of the species man over its 
individuals; and conformity is a duty of the individual" (p. 6). The 
individual i an organic member of his kind, he is part of a system. He 
is an unknown x until defined by his social relations of heredity and 
environment. Non-conformity has the value of the negative: it is 
criticism mediating a higher conformity; it both destroys and fulfills. 
Freedom is found in the performance of peculiar function. Man is 
essentially heteronomous, the law of his life has a real basis beyond his 
own ego. Conformity to the genus is the only way to realize the ideal 
generic self. The doctrine, however, transcends conventional morality: 
every form is imperfect and the reformer protests by the authority of 
the universal character which he apprehends. It also transcends morality, 
as such, in its advance to the persuasive authority of the divine Father. 

Chapter II. reviews the attitude of Sabatier (in his ' Outlines of a 
Philosophy of Religion ' and his ' Religions of Authority and the Re- 
ligion of the Spirit '), of Harnack (in his ' The Essence of Christianity') 
and of the Ritschlians as a group. The position of all alike is that of 
'immediacy, pectoralism, subjectivity' (p. 67). Negatively, they believe 
in a Christianity that is non-miraculous, non-Christocentric, non-creedal, 
non-ecclesiastical, non-cult, and whose Deity is non-knowable (p. 75). 
Their religion is based on judgments of value rather than of existence; 
it is rooted in the human rather than the divine. While condemning 
all religious authority as destructive of the spirit of religion, they yet 
' accept modern thought as authoritative.' 

They regard the evolution of Christianity as its degeneration and 
would return to its primitive form. They deny the religious value of 
the environment (Greek, Roman and Teutonic culture) in its influence 



